PERMANENT  FRENCH  CHARACTERISTICS

What were France's special characteristics in the fifteenth century?
She owed to Rome her instinct for centralization. With her, patriotism
was perennial and was bound up with national heroes, such as Charle-
magne, Saint Louis, Joan of Arc; she remained Christian and Catholic;
religion had infused her daily life. It had been by means of her religious
art and her religious philosophy that in the Middle Ages she had shone
throughout all Europe. Cluny and Citeaux had spread French culture
far and wide. In England, the knight evolved and became the gentleman;
in Italy, he was to give place to the politician; the ancestral instinct of the
French would continue to push them to wards chivalric 'gestures'. Courtesy
had taken root. The vocabulary of the court of love in France resembled
that of feudal loyalty. It was Joan of Arc who accomplished 'what no
created man could have done'; it was Blanche of Castile who moulded
Saint Louis and protected him during his minority; it was Anne de
Beaujeu who saved the kingdom for her brother. From time to time, to
be sure, men revolted against this womanly influence. 'The wisest
woman in the world, as far as good sense is concerned, has about as much
as I have gold in my eye', said a fifteenth-century writer. But courtesy
and chivalry had left their deep marks, and the French knights, as they
would do for centuries, 'trifled with arms, honour and love'.1 The
moralists of the seventeenth century and the novelists of the nineteenth
were to share in an age-old heritage of sentimental analysis.

The barriers between cksses were higher in France than in England
or in Italy. In Florence, a merchant could become a prince; in London,
the middle class participated, with the knights, in die House of Commons;
marriages between nobles and commoners were frequent; bourgeoisie
and nobility were equal on the score of taxes. In France, trade remained
debasing; the third estate sat in a section separate from the others. En-
noblement remained possible, but the ennobled plebeian, in acquiring
the privileges of his new class, broke with the old. In England, the
strength of the aristocracy arose above all from its constituting a political
and administrative governing class; in France, the aristocracy sought to
remain the warrior class above all, and in a period of harquebuses and
artillery, this was an anachronism. Faithful to die laws of chivalry, lacking
in die practical spirit, this French nobility would have regarded as dis-
honourable die electoral manipulations whereby the English nobility
preserved its influence. It attributed an inordinate importance to bearing,
to etiquette, to a hierarchy. Such, likewise, was the case of the Spanish
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